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RUSSIA'S STRUGGLE FOR AN OUTLET 



BY SVETOZAR TONJOROFF 



Among the dramatic events of the unparalleled clash of 
peoples in this war of the nations is the spectacle of the bombard- 
ment of the Strait of the Dardanelles by an Anglo-French fleet, 
the most powerful engine of warfare that has ever been assem- 
bled in one action, led by an obsolete Russian cruiser, the 
Askold, a relic of the disastrous conflict with Japan. The 
operations of the great international armada, and the presence 
in it of one of the remnants of the Russian naval power which 
escaped the destructive force of the Japanese fleet in the fateful 
year of 1904, are coincidences of vast significance in the present 
turn in the world's affairs. , 

An inkling of this significance may be gathered from the 
triumphant incident in the Russian Duma a few weeks ago, 
when the representatives of the Russian peoples — Great Rus- 
sians, White Russians, Little Russians, Poles, Lithuanians, 
Ukrainians, Tartars — rose as one man in a tumultuous demon- 
stration of enthusiasm to the announcement in the Chamber by 
the Armenian, M. Sazonoff, Minister of Foreign Affairs, that 
Russia at last was assured of the attainment of her ancient goal, 
Constantinople — Tsarigrad, the City of the Tsars! The por- 
tentous silence with which this declaration was received in the 
capitals of the other members of the Triplice augmented instead 
of detracting from the suggestiveness of the occasion. The 
roar of the guns had hardly begun at the mouth of the Dar- 
danelles when the Russian press, now more than ever guided 
by the strong hand of officialdom, gave vent to a bitter and uni- 
versal presentiment of disappointment — or was it menace? — 
at the prospect of a failure in the achievement of a national 
ideal, perhaps the only ideal which unites all the races of the 
Russian Empire. 

A glance at the steady southward march of Russia through 
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a series of wars for more than a thousand years past will aid 
in the realization of the intensity of the passion which dominates 
Russian diplomacy and Russian arms in the present appalling 
crisis. Beside this ancient aspiration of a fast-growing people 
of almost a hundred and fifty millions of souls, the ambitions 
and resentments of the rest of the world — the French longing 
for Alsace-Lorraine, the Italian desire for the "restoration" of 
the lost provinces, the German demand for a "place in the 
sun," and even the vital British struggle for mastery of the 
seaways — appear as mere impulses of yesterday. 

The southward pressure of the Russian mass began in the 
semi-legendary period of the Varangians, who, in the person of 
the Viking Ruric, laid the foundations of the Russian Empire in 
Novgorod — the New City which at the beginning of the tenth 
century was already hoary with age. It was Oleg, the successor 
and kinsman of Ruric, who led the Russians in their first on- 
slaught upon the towered walls of Constantinople in 906. 
Then it was that a Russian invading army — an army of Pagans, 
who offered human sacrifices — first beheld the glamour of the 
city which was destined to appeal dominantly to the Muscovite 
imagination to this day. After Oleg came his successor, Sviato- 
slav, Grand Duke of Kiev, on the path of conquest southward. 
Through the Varangian line to the beginning of the Romanoff 
dynasty the same pressure toward the City of the Tsars is in- 
dicated by sporadic and unsuccessful adventurings toward a 
domination of Byzantium, the mistress of the Mediterranean 
and the religious capital of the Eastern world. 

In the time of Peter the Great, and largely under the influence 
of his mighty personality, the southward march of Russia be- 
came a fixed policy, almost an instinct of Russian statecraft. 
Having opened the much-desired "window into Europe" by 
the establishment of St. Petersburg, and obtained free access 
to the Baltic, the sovereign whose achievements assured a Euro- 
pean destiny to Russia set about the inherited task of securing 
for his empire a seaport which should be open all the year round, 
unlike Archangel, on the White Sea, or Kronstadt, on the Baltic. 
His campaign against Turkey, in 1711, the overwhelming disaster 
that came upon him on the Pruth, the devoted efforts by which 
his mistress, Catherine, succeeded in satisfying the cupidity of 
the Grand Vizier and the withdrawal of the Tsar from his abor- 
tive advance upon Constantinople, at the cost of all the jewelry 
which the future Empress could scrape together, are incidents 
of a reign which reads like a romance. 
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But the failure on the Pruth blazed the path for similar 
dramatic ventures in the future, of which the latest — and per- 
haps the last — is being related every morning at the breakfast- 
tables of the two Americas in the columns of the morning press. 
In his unsuccessful advance upon the Sweet Waters of Europe, 
Peter the Great, always a constructive statesman, had adopted 
the principle that it was Russia's part to aid the Christians 
under the horse-tail standards of the Turks. He had sought 
to reach the dazzling goal, not across the Black Sea after the 
example of Oleg, but overland, through the country of an op- 
pressed Christian people, the Rumanians of the Danubian 
Hospodarates of Moldavia and Wallachia. The precedent was 
destined to be followed with fidelity by his successors, including 
conspicuously Catherine the Great, Nicholas L, Alexander II., 
and the last-named sovereign's grandson, Nicholas II. Each 
of these assumed — or attempted to assume — the r61e of pro- 
tector of the Christians subject to the Porte. 

The assumption of such a part by Russia was made all the 
easier by the circumstance that practically all the races under 
Ottoman rule were kin to her, either by the single bond of 
religious unity (as represented by the Eastern Orthodox Church), 
as in the case of the Rumanians and the Greeks, or by the double 
affinity of faith and blood, as in the case of the Bulgarians, the 
Servians, and the Montenegrins. The Empress Catherine con- 
ceived the romantic project of reviving the might and the 
glories of Byzantium — the Eastern Rome — under a scion of the 
House of Romanoff. To that end she named one of her grand- 
sons Constantine, after the founder of the city upon the Golden 
Horn. The Grand Duke had been dedicated at his birth to the 
destiny of ascending the throne of the Eastern Caesars. The 
failure of Catherine's plans was due to the delay of her Grand 
Admiral, Alexis Orloff, in attacking the Dardanelles after he 
had smashed the Turkish navy off the island of Chios and an- 
nihilated its remnants in the harbor of Tchesm6, on the main- 
land opposite. When Orloff's fleet appeared off the entrance 
to the strait, he found that the Ottomans, acting then under 
French direction as now under German, had fortified it to an 
extent that made it impregnable. 

But the Empress had succeeded in accomplishing a definite 
result by the campaign against Constantinople. She had so 
terrorized the Sultan Abdul Hamid I. that in 1774 he signed 
the treaty of Kiitchuk Kainardji, by which he bound himself 
to open the Dardanelles to Russia on the terms enjoyed by the 
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one greatly favored nation, France, and recognized the pro- 
tectorate of the great Empress of the North over the Christians 
of his empire. That treaty, which was designed to reduce 
Turkey to the position of a sort of trans-Euxine province, had 
the effect of arousing the collective suspicions of the rest of 
Christendom and brought in its wake a series of tragic events, 
including the Crimean War. 

In the memorable siege of Sevastopol the concert of Europe, 
then consisting of Great Britain, France, and Sardinia, de- 
monstrated its determination as well as its ability to interpose 
a barrier of arms between Russia and the realization of her 
dream to establish herself at Constantinople. When Alexander 
II. mounted the throne of the Romanoffs upon the tragic 
death of his father, Nicholas I., in 1856, he performed a historic 
act of renunciation under the victorious guns of the Allies. 
He appended his signature to the Treaty of Paris, under the 
terms of which Russia was locked out of the Dardanelles and 
the key was thrown away, so to speak, on the assumption that 
the decree of Paris was a law of nature. And yet to-day two 
of the Powers which imposed that treaty upon Russia are burn- 
ing tons of powder in the Strait of the Dardanelles in a deter- 
mined attempt to reverse their own verdict and let Russia out 
of the pent-up Utica of the Black Sea. 

But the Treaty of Paris was not a binding instrument in 
Russian eyes even in the years that immediately followed its 
signature. In 1877, responding to an undoubtedly strong 
sentiment among the mass of the people, Alexander undertook 
to undo the deed which had been accomplished amid the thun- 
der of cannon on the Crimea. He declared war upon Turkey — 
one of those chronic undertakings which had dotted the Balkan 
Peninsula with Russian graves and incidentally had brought 
freedom to the Danubian principalities, to Servia and Greece. 

The stirring events of that struggle — the stubborn resis- 
tance of the Turks, the enormous losses of the invaders, the crea- 
tion of the principality of Bulgaria, the recognition of the in- 
dependence of Rumania and Servia as a result of the war — are 
memories of yesterday. But in the essential purpose of that 
conflict Russia failed, and the failure seared the heart of the 
Russian people. When the Russian army arrived before the 
walls of Constantinople, the longed-for recompense for the sac- 
rifices of ten centuries, it found the gigantic shadow of England's 
forbidding hand at the gates of Tsarigrad. A British fleet in 
Besica Bay, with decks cleared for action, swung ready, with 
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steam up and full ammunition chests, to enforce the "Stop!" 
which Beaconsfield uttered in the hour of the greatest triumph 
of the Muscovites. It is related by eye-witnesses that the 
Russian soldiers — not merely the officers, but the rank and file 
— wept as they beheld the gleaming domes of Santa Sophia, 
from which they were being debarred by the might of Bri- 
tannia, standing at the gates of Russia's desire with a drawn 
sword. 

At the Congress of Berlin, where Bismarck, Beaconsfield, and 
Andrassy forced Russia from the path to the open sea which 
her triumphant legions had beaten, Europe once more affirmed 
its veto upon the southward march which Ruric had begun, 
and once more pronounced the decree which the battalions of 
the Allies had spoken at Sevastopol. 

Russia, with her customary tenacity, bowed to the inevi- 
table for the moment, withdrew her forces from the Balkan 
Peninsula, and promptly undertook a new adventure which 
reflects little credit, either upon the statesmanship or the hu- 
manity of her governing men. Having been debarred from 
Constantinople, Russian statesmen settled down to a policy 
of tampering with the virtual independence of Bulgaria and 
Servia, the two small Slav States which owed their liberties 
to Russian intervention. There are bitter memories at Sofia 
of the underground methods of Russian diplomacy — of whole- 
sale corruption, varied by threats and seditious agitations, of 
abductions of princes and insidious attacks upon the vitality 
of constitutions. It is recalled in Vienna that King Alexander 
of Servia, attached to Austria at a period when Russia sought 
to establish her influence at Belgrade, fell by the hands of 
assassins, with his Queen, Draga Maschin, and that he was suc- 
ceeded by the strongly pro-Russian Peter Karageorgievitch. All 
these feverish activities are ascribed by adverse critics to Rus- 
sia's unscrupulous determination to keep a way open toward 
Stamboul and the Dardanelles. But this is a page upon which 
no lover of Russia cares to dwell. 

The opposition which Russian statecraft met with in the 
Near East had one incidental effect — that of diverting the at- 
tention of the Tsar's statesmen to the Far East in the century- 
long search for an open outlet. There is reason to believe that 
the first signs of the new impulse toward Far Eastern expansion 
which became apparent in St. Petersburg in the early nineties 
of the nineteenth century were received with hopeful gratifica- 
tion in Vienna and Berlin. These aggressive energies at the 
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other end of the world seemed to give promise of a respite nearer 
home to both Austria-Hungary and Germany. The archives of 
the foreign office at Vienna contain a copy of a note wherein 
Austria pledges herself to refrain from exerting pressure upon 
the Russian frontier in the event of a conflict between Russia 
and Japan. Germany gave similar assurances to her mighty 
neighbor. At both Vienna and Berlin there was a hope, almost 
pathetic in its intensity, that, having put her hand to the plow 
in Asia, Russia would not turn back to the oft and vainly fur- 
rowed fields of Europe. 

These expectations, however, were not justified by events. 
The hand of the Muscovite giant, stretched across the width 
of two continents, came into contact with the full strength of 
the Japanese pygmy. The Japanese battalions decided at the 
battles of the Yalu, of Liao-Yang, of Mukden, that Russia 
must lose the ice-free harbor of Port Arthur, which she had ob- 
tained from China by the expedient known as a lease, and of 
Dalny, which had been evoked overnight as if by a magic 
wand, and the decision was confirmed by the treaty of Ports- 
mouth. Once more the greatest nation in the world, in point 
of population, with the sole exception of China, found itself 
balked of a free outlet to the seaways of the globe. 

Forced back from its advanced position in the Far East, 
the restless and perpetual southward pressure of Russia made 
itself felt almost instantly after the astonishing events of 1904 
and 1905 in its earlier channel. For the next decade, leading 
up to the sharp interchange of despatches between Vienna and 
Berlin, on the one hand, and London, Paris, and St. Petersburg 
on the other, the nations of Central Europe and of the Balkans 
felt the reviving Russian interest in European affairs. There 
were treason trials in Austria, at which the authorities dis- 
closed the agency of eminent Russians, including Count Vladi- 
mir Bobrinski, one of the leaders in the Duma and a former 
president of the Slavic Benevolent Society of St. Petersburg. 
There were signs and portents in the political sky. There was 
a movement under the surface of things in the Balkans — and 
then came the Balkan War, breaking like a clap of thunder upon 
the expensively bolstered up tranquillity of Europe. 

The clash of swords in Southeastern Europe roused omi- 
nous echoes in the North and in the West. Russian battalions 
were called to the colors as a "precautionary measure." Aus- 
trian divisions were mobilized upon similar grounds. At the 
end of the first Balkan War came the second Balkan War, in 
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which Bulgaria was robbed of the fruits of her costly victories 
by the combined assaults of her former allies, reinforced by 
Rumania and supplemented by Turkey. They will tell you at 
Sofia that the collapse of the Balkan League and the despoiling 
of Bulgaria by the Allies whose battles she had fought with 
such conspicuous success were the outcome of Russia's deter- 
mination to strengthen at all costs her Servian outpost on the 
Austrian frontier and to weaken and humiliate Bulgaria, the 
country which she never had been able to bend to her purposes, 
and whose growth in territory and in civilization constituted a 
barrier on the Russian road to Constantinople. 

After the second Balkan War came the continued tremor of 
hidden forces which found expression in the bloody deed of 
Sarajevo on June 28, 1914, when the Archduke Franz Ferdi- 
nand and his consort, Princess Sophie of Hohenberg, fell by 
the hand of a Servian youth whose head was hot with the fire 
of a nationalist agitation that had its origin in Belgrade. The 
next step in the tragedy toward which the world was being ir- 
resistibly swept was the resumption by Russia of its old r61e 
as the champion of an oppressed Slavic people — the r61e which 
Peter the Great had first assumed in his attempted march tow- 
ard Constantinople by way of the Hospodarates of Wallachia 
and Moldavia. This, too, on the heels of a remarkable reversal 
of her established policy of 1913, when the champion of the 
Slavic races had permitted the spoliation of a Slavic nation, the 
Bulgarians, by three non-Slavic countries — Rumania, Greece, 
and Turkey. In 1913 Russia had presided at the dismember- 
ment of Bulgaria. In 1914 the presentation of an Austrian 
ultimatum at Belgrade sent the Russian sword leaping from its 
scabbard on the ground that the sovereignty of a Slavic people 
had been menaced. Then the curtain rose upon the great strug- 
gle which is convulsing the world and casting grave doubts 
upon the efficiency of civilization. 

And in this struggle, apart from the strange reversal of ver- 
dicts which has ranged the two mighty democracies of Europe 
shoulder to shoulder with its most powerful autocracy, is the 
astounding spectacle of those democracies fighting for the de- 
struction of the very barriers which they have built up by force 
of arms to restrain that autocracy from dominating the world. 
Great Britain, which in 1877 had cleared decks for action in a 
determined effort to prevent Russia from approaching one 
step farther toward the forbidden strait, is hurling its sea- 
forces at the forts which Turkey has erected in its endeavors to 
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conserve its existence and carry out the mandates of England 
in the past. France, which precipitated the Crimean War be- 
cause she could not tolerate even the prospect of Russian mastery 
in the Near East suggested by Russia's claim to the right of 
protectorate over the Christians of the Ottoman Empire, is 
backing the British ally in the terrific bombardment, with the 
obsolete Russian cruiser in the r61e ascribed in Scripture to 
the "little child." Verily, an almost unbelievable contradic- 
tion, which might well cause Disraeli to lie uneasy in the peace- 
ful shadows of Westminster Abbey and break the repose of 
Alexander I. in the Kremlin. 

And these operations have been undertaken at this stage of 
the general war because of a commercial necessity, the same 
necessity which has been the real motive beneath all the senti- 
ment, religious and political, that has actuated the perpetual 
southward pressure of the Colossus of the North. The guns 
of the allied fleet are beating down the barrier that is keeping 
the Russian wheat crop of last year cooped up in the Black 
Sea. It is the argument of bread, the most powerful of all 
arguments, that is directing the fire of the gunners and the 
policies of their governments in the great assault upon the Dar- 
danelles. It is precisely the same motive — the motive of self- 
preservation — that has vitalized and perpetuated Russia's am- 
bition to unfurl her flag over the towers of Constantinople. 

Will Russia be balked of her purpose in the readjustment 
of boundaries that will follow the pending universal convulsion? 
Or will a compromise be forced upon her by her Allies by the 
formation of a neutralized territory? 

Upon the answer to these questions will depend the peace 
of Europe after the present war has been fought out. And 
the temper of the Russian people is not reassuring. 

SVETOZAR TONJOROFP. 



